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FRED HAYDEN. 





“] don’t want to travel away up-stairs just to} 
change my boots. Now what’s the use, why can’t 
] wear these, mother ?” 

So stid Fred Hayden, in reply to his mother, 
who had desired him to put on his rubber boots to | 
wear to school. 

“Jt has been raining all the morning,” his mother | 
replied ; “‘you could not wear the boots you have | 
on without wetting your feet; and then you would | 
be very uncomfortable all day, besides running the | 
risk of getting sick.” 

When his mother had finished speaking, he went, 
but not willingly, for he stamped on every stair, | 
and when he returned, instead of pleasantly bidding | 
his mother “good morning,” he muttered, 

“] should have been half way there by this 
time, if I could have gone with the boots that I, 
had on.” j | 

“0 no, my son,” said his mother, as she opened | 
his umbrella for him. Charging him to be a good | 
boy in school, she cast a lingering glance after him, | 
then closing the door,'breathed an earnest prayer | 
on his behalf. | 

Now Fred was not habitually disobedient. He | 
never positively refused to obey; but sometimes, | 
as on the morning of which I have been speaking, | 
the spirit of obedience was entirely wanting, and it | 
grieved his kind parents. 

Fred liked his school. He was fond of study. | 
He never copied his examples from¢the slates of | 
other boys. If some problem was difficult, he | 
would study hard, and try to find the reason con- | 
tained in the rule; and when at last he obtained | 
the true answer, his eyes would sparkle with de-| the porch, “mother says you must come back and | his neat slippers that he wore in them, and as he 
light. Once upon such a time, he clapped his, put on your boots.” |put them on, thought of his mother’s kindness to 
hands and sung out, “O glory, halle-halleluiah.” It! ‘Yes? well, I won’t,” said Arthur. “I’m going | him. Beautiful slippers they were, handsomely 
was one evening, when sitting at the table, where along with Fred Hayden.” | wrought with worsted: a birthday present from his 
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TOMMY DYER’S CAT. 





his mother was reading by the same light. “T'll wait,” said Fred. mother ; and so comfortable ! 
“My son!” she exclaimed in surprise. “I’m not going back,” said Arthur, obatinately ;| all dry around the ankles; and as he contrasted 
“I’m so glad, mother,” he said, “because I’ve got | “just as though I’m not too old to be told ‘I must.’” | his comfortable condition with the inelegant ap- 
this hard example out, all myself.” | Arthur’s sister saw that he intended to go on, | pearance of Arthur, reflections of his unkindness 
Then she explained to him the meaning of the and she called “Please, Arthur, do come, I'll bring to his mother that morning flashed vividly across 
word “halleluiah,” and told him it was a profana- | them to the steps.” | his mind, and he resolved never again to yield such 
tion of the word to use it when there was no inten-| “Go; I would,” said Fred. reluctant obedience to his mother’s requests. 
tion of ascribing praise to Jehovah. “Mind a girl!” said Arthur, contemptuously.| Fred had carried his dinner that day, as he al- 
“Well, then, I think a good many are profane | Then he began to whistle, and soon they turned a | ways did in stormy weather; and as he was a dili- 
who sing the ‘John Brown Song,’” said Fred, “for | corner which placed them out of his sister’s view. | gent scholar, the time in school was pleasantly 
I don’t believe half of them mean to praise the| On reaching the brook they found other boys al- | passed ; the amusements of the intermission he en- 
Lord.” ready there. _ |joyed, and the day did not seem long and tedious 
But he remembered not to repeat the phrase} ‘Come on, Fred, your wheel goes like a clack- | to him, 
again in a thoughtless manner. | ing mill,” one called out. When school was done, and he was on his way 
Fred was fond of play, too; he had great inven-| Some who had on high rubber boots were wading | home, he seemed very unlike the ill-humored boy 
tive powers, and would contrive new plays ; which | into the brook to place large stones where cascades | that had started from his home that morning. 
made him a great favorite with the boys, for they | could be formed, and Fred joined their number. The weather, too, was changed. The rain was 
were sure of having sport enough, if he could only | Arthur wished he had gone back at his sister’s| over. A beautiful bow was arching the sky. The 
be with them. jeall, but he did not say so. He stepped as near | leaves of the trees were of a brighter green, and 
Near the school-house was a brook, across which, the water’s edge as he could without going into the| seemed to have expanded since morning, while 
from bank to bank, the boys had been building | brook, till a stone on which he had ventured to rest | over the broad fields of grass the sun threw a 
dams, at different distances, for several days. |his feet slipped, and he was standing above his | golden radiance, and the very fields looked glad. 
Fred had made a wheel and fastened it by a| ankles in water. Arthur Hurd was absent from school in the 
stake to the ground, which, when the water should | He screamed, and throwing up both hands, | afternoon, and as Fred passed his house when go- 
reach a certain height, would be revolved by its called out, “Help me out of the water.” ing home, he decided to stop and inquire the cause 
force, So the boys were wishing for rain, that the| Several of the boys laughed heartily; some|of his absence. But Arthur’s sister was just going 
water in the brook might rise. called, “Run out yourself, it isn’t deep ;” but Fred | out of the gate when Fred arrived there. 
No pupil lived farther from the school-house than | seeing how frightened Arthur looked, ran, caught} ‘“O dear, Fred!” she said, “I’m so afraid Arthur 
did Fred ; yet he was never late. He knew how hold of his hand, and led him up to the bank. will die ; he has a dreadful sore throat, and says he 
“Did you think you should drown, Arthur ?” Ed | fears it is the diptheria.” 


much time it required to walk the distance, and he | 
took care always to start in good season. {Smith said, laughing. “You couldn’t drown in| Fred expressed his sympathy for Arthur’s suffer- 
He had two reasons for this: one was, because | this brook if you should try to.” ing, and then proceeded homeward. 
he loved to be promptly present at the opening of| “If your feet were fast in the clay as mine were,| His mother met him at the «door with a smile, 
the school. He thought the boys looked mean, |I don’t think you’d laugh,” he replied, being ex- | and inquired if he had observed the beautiful rain- 
who crept in after school had begun. The other | ceedingly vexed that so little sympathy was mani- | bow. 
Teason was, that he might have some play before it fested at his misfortune; he forgot, too, to thank} “Yes, mother, I think it’s splendid, but—” and 
Was time for school tocommence. And the teacher | Fred for his assistance, and even said “I don’t be- | he hesitated. 
said he thought those who learned their lessons! lieve you care much, Fred; I suppose you think I} “But what, my son?” 
well had a right to enjoy their play, and he did not | might have gone back when my sister called me.” 
doubt that they were far happier in their sports} “You could have had more fun if you had,” said | Hurd is sick.” 
than idle pupils. | Fred, “seeing that it hardly rains at all now.” “Come in, Freddie, and tell me about him. 
Now on the morning alluded to, Fred’s great | 
haste to go to school was not a fear of being late, | his feet were very uncomfortable, he made haste to 
but to see if the water in the brook had reached | the school-house. A low stool was in the entry, on 
his wheel. So although he was impatient at the | which seating himself, he began rubbing the clay 
delay occasioned by changing his boots, he soon | from his boots, with the covers which he had torn 
Tecovered his good humor, knowing that he had _| from his books; but with all his efforts his appear- 
ample time to accomplish all his intentions. | ance was very untidy. 
As he passed the house of Arthur Hurd, Arthur; “What a pity to take that cover off of your 
Tun out. , | geography, ‘twas sewed on so nice,” said a little 
“Hurrah, Fred,” said he, “isn’t this just the rain girl. 
we've been looking for ?” | When the school bell rung, all hastened to their 
“Arthur,” called his sister, who had hurried to seats. Fred directly drew off his boots, took out 


} 
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quired, as Fred seated himself by her side. 


I’m sorry, mother.” 
“Of course you are sorry to have him sick.” 


mean. I mean I’m sorry 1 was so unkind to you 
this Morning. I mean to bea better boy in fuvure, 
and do what you.desire pleasantly. 











“He has a sore throat. But I wanted to tell you 


“Yes,” interrupted Fred, “but that isn’t what I; 


“Then, my son,” replied his mother, “you will 
rejoice your parents’ hearts. You will make mani-' the huge workbox, with all the contents, in token 
fest the love that you feel for them; you will be | of the high esteem and affection by which I was 


more happy than you would be in persisting in 
your own way, and will become entitled to the 
promise made to those who honor their parents.” 


ow 
+o 





COUSIN DEBORAH’S LEGACY. 


Cousin Deborah was an old, unmarried lady, who 
had no other property than a moderate life annuity. 
The furniture of the house was faded and antique ; 
the linen was well darned; the plate was scanty, 
and worn thin with use and frequent scouring ; the 
books were few, and in no very good condition. 
She had no jewelry or trinkets; her days were 
passed in a dreary state of tranquillity, stitching, 
stitching forever, with her beloved huge workbox 
at her elbow. That wanted nothing, for it was 
abundantly fitted up with worsted, cotton, tapes, 
buttons, bodkins, needles, and such a multitude of 
reels and balls that to enumerate them would be a 
tedious task. 

Cousin Deborah particularly prided herself on 
darning ; carpets, house linen and stockings all 
bore unimpeachable testimony to this branch of in- 
dustry. Holes and thin places were hailed wiih 
delight by her; and it was whispered—but that 
might be a mere matter of scandal—that she even 
went so far as to cut holes in her best table cloths 
for the purpose of exercising her ingenuity in re- 
pairing the fractures. Her conversation turned on 
the subject of thread, paper, and needle-cases ; and 
never was darning cotton more scientifically rolled 
into neat balls than by the taper fingers of Cousin 
Deborah. 

The contents of that wonderful workbox would 
have furnished a small shop. As a child I have al- 
ways regarded it with awe and veneration; and 
without daring to lay a finger on the treasure it 
contained, my prying eyes devoured its mysteries 


His pants, too, were | when the raised edge revealed its mountains of cot- 


ton and forests of pins and needles. 

I have no doubt that Cousin Deborah first re- 
garded me with favor in consequence of being asked 
by my mother to give me a lesson in darning—a 
most necessary accomplishment in our family. I 
was the eldest of my brothers and sisters; and 
though very happy along ourselves, the circum- 
stances of our dear parents rendered the strictest 
industry and frugality absolutely indispensable in 
order to make both ends meet. 

She was proud of me, on the whole, as a pupil, 
though she sometimes had occasion to reprove me 
for idleness and slipping of stitches; and between 
us, it is impossible to say how many pairs of stock- 
ings we made in the course of a year. We resided 
near our Cousin Deborah; and many a time I was 
invited to take tea with her, and bring my bag in 
hand as a matter of course, and sit with her long 
hours without speaking, intent on our needles, the 
silence unbroken expect by the ticking of the eight- 
day clock. 

I sometimes felt it very dull work, I confess. 
Not so with Cousin Deborah. She needed no 
other society than that of her workbox, and I do 
not believe that she loved any human being so well. 
Her whole heart was in it; and the attachment she 
evinced towards me, as she went on, was fostered 
and encouraged by our mutual zeal in performi: g 
tasks of needlework. Not that I shared in her 
devotion; I was actuated by a sense of duty alone, 
and would far rather, could I have done so con- 
scientiously, have been running and laughing with 
| companions of my own age. But ply the needle I 
did, and so did Cousin Deborah; and we two be- 
came, with the huge workbox between us, quite a 
pair of loving friends; and at least two evenings 
in every week I went to sit with the lone woman. 











| 
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“T want to tell you something, mother: Arthur She would have me do so every evening, but 


| though there were so many of us at home, our pa- 


| rents could not bear to spare any of us out of their 


Arthur’s buots were covered with mud; and as| What is the matter with him?” his mother in-| sight oftener than they deemed indispensable. 


At length Cousin Deborah’s quiet and blameless 
life came toan end. Having shut her workbox, 
| locked it, and put the key in a sealed packet, she 
| turned her face to the wall and fell asleep. 

When her will was opened, it was found that 
she had left her books, furniture, and plate to a 
| Sealy that stood in the same relationship to her 
that we did, but who were in much more prosper- 
ous circumstances than we. To me she devised 
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COMPANION. 








regarded by the deceased. I was to inherit the 
well stored workbox, only on condition that it 
should be daily used by me in preference to all 
others. 

“Every ball of darning cotton, as it diminishes, 
shall bring its blessings,” said Cousin Deborah ; 
“for Ada Bendwell (that is my name) is a good 
girl, and has darned more holes in the stockings of 
her little brothers and sisters than any other of her 


age, therefore I particularly recommend her to use | 


them up as soon as she can, and she will meet with 
her reward in due season.” 


Mother was a little disappointed at the conclu-| 
sion of our kinswoman’s will, and expressed her | 
displeasure in a few sharp remarks, for which my | 


father gently reproved her. 
legacies was never again discussed by us. The 
workbox was in constant requisition at my side, and 
the balls of darning cotton rapidly diminished. One 
day, as I was sitting beside my mother, busy with 
my needle, she kindly remarked— 

“You have followed your poor cousin’s directions, 
my dear Ada. She particularly recommended you 
to use up the balls of darning cotton, and look, 
there is one just done.” 

As my mother spoke, I unrolled a long needleful, 
and came to the end of that ball. A piece of paper 
fell to the floor, which had formed the nucleus upon 
which the yarn was wound. I stooped to pick it 
up, and was about throwing it into the fire when it 
caught my mother’s eye, and she snatched it from 
my hand. In a moment she unfolded it before our 
astonished gaze ; it was a bank note for fifty pounds. 

“QO, dear, misjudged Cousin Deborah!” she ex- 
claimed; “this is our Ada’s reward in due season. 
It is just like her, kind, queer old soul !” 

We were not long in using up all the other balls 
of darning cotton in that ceaedlies workbox ; and 
such a reward as I found for my industry was never 
met with before or since. ‘Truly, it was a fairy 
box ; and my needle a fairy’s wand. 

Not less than ten fifty pound notes were thus 
brought to the light, and my father laughingly de- 
clared I had wrought my own dower with my 
needle. No persuasion could induce him to ap- 
propriate the treasure to himself; he said it was 
my reward, and belonged to me alone. 

ipeanaitenitialiiiataiainientn 


TOMMY DYER’S CAT. 


Tommy Dyer’s aunt had made him a present of 
a kitten, which in a few months became developed 
into a tolerably sized black cat. 

During the earlier stages of its growth, while 
yet its legs were in their infancy, master pussy had 
no objection to be carried about, and accordingly 
many a good ride he had over the house and 
through the garden, cozily snuggled up in Tommy’s 
white tyer or under his little fat arm. 

As soon, however, as puss had found himself 
grown to pretty nearly his full dimensions, he began 
to dislike the babyish practice of being walked 
about, and on several occasions signified his dis- 
pleasure by sundry discordant sounds, accompanied 
by such sudden and unexpectéd demonstrations, 
from what his little master termed “his pincush- 
ions,” as were anything but pleasant to the irrita- 
ble nerves of ‘Tommy Dyer. 

One day there was heard in one of the halls a 
terrible hue and ery. Aunt Betsey was soon on 
the spot, and found that her nephew and his feline 
companion had had a serfous falling out. 
latter, in fact, would no longer agree to be held 
over the banister by the tail or ear, and had evinced 
his determination to this effect by a woeful scratch 
athwart his owner’s right cheek. 

“Boo, boo, boo!” cried Tommy ; “the blood is all 
coming out of my face.” 

“Hush, nonsense,” said his aunt; “it’s nothing. 


The subject of the | 


The | 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘gave rise to the most fearful anticipation, but a 
few moments sufficed to show that the consequen- 
ces were not by any means as serious as apprehend- 

jed. The engineer was taken out dead, but out of 
'the 27 boys who fell in, not one was severely in- 
|jured. Several of them are badly scratched, and 
| some of them bruised, but none of them were in- 
|jured to any serious extent. Mr. Milligan had 
| been in the employ of the institute since its opening, 
and was regarded as a very worthy man. An in- 
| quest was held on his remains, and a verdict of ac- 
cidental death rendered.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 








THE FAMILY. 





THE MOWEBS. 


Where mountains round a lonely dale 
Our cottage roof inclose, — ; 

Come night or morn, the hissing pail 
With yellow cream o’erflows ; 

And roused at break of day from sleep, 
And cheerly trudging hither,— 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the grass together. 


The fog drawn up the mountain side, 
And scattered flake by flake, 

The chasm of blue above grows wide, 
And richer blue the lake ; 

Gay sunlight’s o’er the hillocks creep, 
And join for golden weather— 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


The good wife stirs at five, we know, 
The master soon comes round, 
And many swathes must lie a-row 
Ere breakfast-horn shall sound ; 
The clover and the florin deep, 
The grass of silvery feather,— 
A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


The noontide brings its welcome rest 
Our toil-wet brows to dry; 

Anew with merry stave and jest 
The shrieking hone we ply. 

, White falls the brook from steep to steep 

Among the purple heather,— 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


For dial, see, our shadows turn; 
Low lies the stately mead ; 

A scythe, an hour-glass, and an urn ; 
All flesh is grass, we read. 

To-morrow’s sky may laugh or weep, 
To Heav’n we leave it whether,— 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We've done our task together. 


+or 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“T am glad you have dropped in, this evening, 
| Uncle John, as I want to ask you more about the 
| electric light, of which we were speaking at our 
‘last meeting.” 

| “Well, Bob, you know very well how happy I 
'am to serve you on these subjects. What further 
questions do you propose to ask me this evening ?” 

“I was thinking of asking you how many lamps 
it would have taken to produce the same amount 
of light as that exhibited on the State House last 
Thanksgiving night ?” 

“That question will be best answered by the 
statements made by the scientific gentlemen who 
conducted the’experiment. They introduced some 
very ingenious methods for determining the force 
of the electric light as compared with that of other 
artificial lights with which we are familiar.” 

“Did they, uncle? Then the result of their ex- 
periments will afford me the very information I 
want to obtain from you.” 

“So it will, Robert, and you shall have it at once, 











Pretty soldier you’d make. You don’t hear the 
wounded men coming home from the war making 
all this noise.” 


“That's ‘cause they had their cry out before they | 
came,” returned Tommy. 

“Nonsense, it’s no such thing,” returned Miss 
Dyer. “You'll never make a soldier, at this rate.” 

Tommy didn’t see it in that light, and kept on 
boohooing till his aunt got him a large slice of cake, 
which soon called off his attention from his cheek 
to his palate, and once more restored him to good- 
humor, 

It was some weeks before the scratch healed up, 
and as many months before he meddled with Mas- 
t:r Puss again. 

TWENTY-SEVEN BOYS IN A WELL. 


An accident of a very peculiar and distressing 
nature occurred recently at the House of Refuge, 
resulting in the death of one of the officers of the 
institution, and the injury of several of the in- 
mites. 

It appears that a well was being sunk near the 
river, and had attained the depth of twenty-one 
feet. The curb, or lining, was being put in, but 
fitting rather tightly, Hugh Milligan, assistant en- 
= of the House, who had charge of the work, 

aid a few boards across the top, and calling a 
number of boys to his aid, they got on the platform 
thus formed for the purpose of pressing it down to 
it place—the engineer occupying a position about 
the centre of the boards, and the boys, to the num- 
ber of thirty-two, standing on the edge of the curb. 
A moment or so after they commenced to force the 
curb down, the boards gave way beneath the pres- 
sure, and the engineer and twerty-seven of the 
boys were precipitated to the bottom of the well. 

‘The occurrence soon brought a crowd to the spot, 
and immediate measures were taken for bringing 
the parties to the surface. The dangerous charac- 


without further preface. When the light was first 
tried on the Fourth of July, a twenty-candle gas 
burner was used as the standard of comparison, 
but on the Thursday night alluded to, one ten 
times as great, formed by the flame of a kerosene 
lamp placed in the focus of a small parabolic re- 
flector, was employed for that purpose. By this 
contrivance a concentrated light equal to that of 
two hundred candles was made to fall upon a screen 
of prepared paper, by means of which the illumin- 
ating powers of the rival lights were displayed side 
by side, and their respective amounts compared 
and measured.” 

“How did they manage to do this, uncle ?” 

“A platform supporting the standard lamp and 
screen at the assigned distance was arrangéd to 
slide on a horizontal graduated bar, extending di- 
rectly towards the carbon points, so that the screen 
should receive the rays from the electric light and 
from the reflector perpendicularly on its opposite 
faces. In making the observations the platform 
was moved to and fro until the illumination on the | 
opposite sides of the screen was judged to be equal, 
| and then the measured distances of the two rival 

lights from the screen gave, by easy computation, 
their relative illuminating power.” 

“And what was the result of this experiment, 
| uncle ?” 

“ ‘By a series of such observations,’ remarks one 
of the gentlemen, ‘it was found that the carbon 7 
charcoal light, that is to say, the electric light, had | 
a force varying from fifty-two to sixty-one times | 
that of the lamp with reflector, making it equiva- 
lent in illuminating power to the action of ten thou- | 
sand or twelve thousand standard sperm candles | 
pouring their light from the same distance upon | 

















ter of the accident and the cries of the boys below | the surface of the screen. This, it will be remem-| 


bered, is the effect of the unaided carbon light send- | 
ing it rays equally in all directions from the lumin- 
ous centre, and falls vastly short of the illuminat- 
ing force of the cone of collected rays which was | 
seen stretching like the tail of a comet from the | 
surface of the great reflector, and was equal to the | 
combined light of several millions of candles shin- | 
ing along the same line.” 

“Several millions of candles, uncle! Why, that | 
must be greater than the light of the sun.” 

“No, indeed, Master Robert. If it was possible | 
to get down a piece of the sun’s luminous atmo-| 
sphere equal in size to the electric light you seem | 
so surprised at, and to place it beside that light on | 
the dome of the State House, no farthing rush | 
light would cut a more contemptible figure along | 
side the electric light than your splendid electric 
light would along side that piece of the sun’s pho- 
tosphere.” 

“Ts that the case, Uncle John 2” 

“A solemn fact, I assure my nephew. No, no, 
Robert, man may have sought out many inventions, 
but when he attempts to rival the works of the 
Almighty, depend upon it his operations cut a very 
insignificant figure.” 





| 


| 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





CHARLIE GATES. 


“T say, sir, that your Charlie is an unsually 
bright, promising lad, and if he could be kept at, 
school a few years, he would make as smart a man | 
as ever came up in this town.” 

“Well, that beats all, that you should think so,” 
replied poor Gates, to Mr. Lewis, the teacher of 
his boy, “but I have sometimes thought he was | 
not having much of a chance now.” 

There was a listener to these remarks, 
himself was standing a little way off, holding his 
father’s horse, and fis Sabbath school teacher’s | 
words were like cold water to the barren, parched | 
soil. They sent a thrill of joy through the whole | 
frame of the boy. Can it be possible, he thought, 
that if I try, I can ever be a good and wise man, 
like Mr. Lewis? His soul had hungered for a few 
such encouraging words. 

“TI will try! I will try!” he said firmly, as he 
= his foot strongly upon the ground and went 

ack to his work. 

Poor Charlie never had had much to encourage 
him. His father was a thriftless farmer who loved 
brandy better than work ; and his stepmother was 
a notorious scold, and seldom gave Charlie a plea- 
sant word. He often felt very sad and discouraged, 
and was sometimes tempted to go off with Tom 
Sayles and Bill Harrington, two very wicked boys, 
just to see if there was peace for him anywhere. 
But something restrained him. He was a thought- | 
ful boy, and he remembered his own dear mother’s 
dying counsel, that he would by a good boy. He 
would go up to his little attic, each night after his 
work was over, and read his Bible, and then ask 
God to make him a good boy, and sometimes he | 
asked Him to take him home to heaven, where his 
dear mother was, that he might see her again. 

At last he obtained his father’s consent that he 

might attend the Sabbath school. He was a little 
happier, after this, as he formed the acquaintance 
of several good boys of his own age. He also 
found it easier to resist temptation. He saw that 
strong drink was the curse of his home, and when 
his father offered him brandy, as he often did, 
“Thank you; I don’t want it,” was his prompt 
reply. 
The evening after the conversation with Mr. 
Lewis, which Charlie overheard, his father seemed | 
unusually kind to him, and after supper he drew 
him upon his lap, (he had not sat there before for 
years,) and asked him if he would like to go to 
school. i 

“Yes! better than any thing else,” was the quick 
" 

“Then you shall go,” said his father. 

Accordingly the next week he was sent to school 
and kept there steadily for several years. Mr. 
Gates became pleased and proud of his attain- 
ments, and was led to become a sober, temperate 
man. 

Charlie is a man now, and his home is in Bos- 
ton. He is known as an upright, prosperous busi- 
ness man, and a friend of children, for whom espe- 
cially he publishes many books and papers. Should 
he see this little sketch, he will remember the story 
he once told me of the first encouraging word.— 
Youth’s Temperance Visitor. 


Charlie 








| 


| 
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A STREET SCENE. 


The other day, as I came down Broome Street, I 
saw a street musician playing near the door of a 
genteel dwelling. The organ. was uncommonly 
sweet and mellow in its tones, and I fancied that I 
saw in the woman’s Italian face an expression that 
indicated sufficient refinement to prefer the tender 

“and the melancholy to the lively “trainer tunes” in 
vogue with the populace. She looked like one 
who had suffered much, and the sorrowful music 
seemed her own appropriate voice. 

A little girl clung to her scanty garments, as if 
afraid of all things but her mother. As I looked 
at them, a young lady of pleasing countenance 
opened the window and began to sing like a bird 


“More, if you please!” 
In a minute four or five dollars were collecteg 


for the poor woman. She spoke no word of grat. 
| tude, but gave such a look ! _ 


“Will you on the next street and play tog 
friend of mine ?” said my kind-hearted friend, 
She answered, in tones expressing deep emo. 
tion: . 

“No, sir; God bless you all; God bless you al» 

—(making a courtesy to the young lady, who haq 

stepped back and stood sheltered by the curtain of 

the window)—“I will play no more to-day ; [ yijj 
‘o home now.” 

The tears trickled down her cheeks, and as ghe 
walked away, she ever and anon wiped her eyes 
with the corner of her shawl. The group of gen. 
tlemen lingered a moment to look after her, then, 
turning toward the now closed window, they gave 
three enthusiastic cheers, and departed, better than 
they came. The pavement on which they stooq 
had been to them a church; and for the next hour 
at least, their hearts were more than usually pre. 
pared for deeds of gentleness and mercy. 

Why are such scenes so uncommon? Why do 
we thus repress our sympathies and chill the gep. 
ial current of nature, by formal observances and 


| restraints ?—Lydia Maria Child. 
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WHAT THE BOYS AND GIRLS CAN po, 


Here is a letter from Chaplain Lozier, of the 
Thirty-seventh Indiana volunteers, showing hoy 
the boys and girls can help save their country. He 
says: 

Now all you boys and girls who want to help 
save the country hold up your hands? O what q 
multitude of little hands would be held up if] 
could only be there to take the vote in your Sun. 
day school. The fact is, that the hearts of the dea 
little children are too pure to be either rebels or 
“sympathizers.” Yes, the boys and girls all want 
to help save the country. Well, now, I'll soon 
show you just how to do it. Just help save the 
lives of the soldiers who are fighting to save the 
country. That very hand of yours can do this 
very thing. It can pick and dry a few blackberries 
that will do as much toward saving some sick s0l- 
dier’s life as the best doctor in the State can do, 
I can’t explain how this is now, but your neighbor, 
who was a soldier, and came home sick or wounded, 
can tell you that blackberries are the best thing a 
soldier can get in many cases of sickness. Now 
when you go out to the “patch,” are you going to 
eat as long as you can cram one down, and not 
pick any for the soldiers? No, I guess you wil 
not. Try and get as many as a quart after they 
are dried, and get sister or mother to make a little 
bag out of a piece of strong muslin, and print your 
name on a —_ of paper, and sew it on the little 
bag, and when the soldier gets your nice berries he 
will say, “God bless that dear little boy !” 

And now, my little girl, what can you do for the 
soldiers? You may be afraid the briars would 
scratch your dear little hands. Well, what if they 
do? You can have it to say that you “bled for 
your country,” and that is saying a good deal. You 
can do this much, anyhow: You can pick and diya 
quart of cherries or plums for the soldiers, can't 
you? Certainly you can, and will, too, I feel con- 
fident. Fix them just as I told the boys to fix the 
blackberries, and you'll get the soldier’s blessing, 
And now I want to whisper something to you. 
Some of these days, when you hear your pa or mi 
talking about how strong they are for the Union, 
and how much they love the soldiers, you ask them 
if they love the soldiers a bushel of dried apples or 
peaches ? or a few barrels of potatoes ? or a bushel 
of onions? or a keg of krout? That’s the kind of 
Union-savers and soldier-lovers that we’re looking 
for now-a-days! Why, just to think of it, I have 
been in the army, and I have seen the poor soldier 
pay ten cents for three little scrubby potatoes such 
as you would hardly feed to the pigs! They have 
been glad to get onions at five cents apiece! Nov 
we want your pa and ma, and everybody else’s pt 
and ma, to contribute plenty of these things tot 
sanitary commission, and those who have not aly 
such things to give can give money, and we wil 
send them to the noble boys, and it will not only 
make them glad, but also save many of their lives 
Now, boys and girls, don’t forget to help save th 
country ! 





THE MOUSE THAT WAS A RAT. 


A lady sat alone in her chamber. There was 
nibbling sound behind the fire-board, which was 
not a board, but only a frame covered with cloth. 
The lady had some funny notions ; mice seemed 0 
her like little plump children ; she liked them. 

“There,” said she, “is a mouse ;” and she dropped 
some crumbs behind the fire-board. This she did 
every day when she heard a movement in the fire 
place. “Mice,” said she, “are innocent. I nevel 
fear them. But rats! Ah! they are dreadful.” 

The lady hoped, by-and-by, to coax her mous 
out into her room. She lived alone, and was fond 
of pets. 

Once or twice there came against the frame of 
the fire-screen a gnawing so strong and loud thst 
the lady was startled. ‘What if a rat were ther 
where I think is but a harmless mouse ?” was the 
quick thought that made her flesh creep with ter 
ror. But she weuld not allow herself to believé 
such a thing possible; neither would she remove 
the fire-frame to examine the darkness behind 1 
“Pshaw !” she said, “I am certain ’tis but a harm 
less mouse.” And she continued to pamper it with 
dainties. : 





in keeping with the street organ. Two other 


At last one evening as she sat by her table, writ 
ing, she heard a strange noise, and turning towar 


young girls came and leaned on her shoulder, and | it, saw, with great affright, a monstrous rat sit 
yet she still sang on. Blessings on her gentle|on her hearth-stone and gazing with bold an 
eart! It was evidently the spontaneous gush of| wicked eyes upon her. The poor nervous lady w* 

human love and human sympathy. The beauty of! made quite sick by the disgust and terror whi 


the incident attracted my attention. 
gentlemen gathered around the organist, and ever, 


as the tune ended, they bowed respectfully toward | think what? I am thinking of it; ah! 


the window, waved their hats, and called out, 


A group of) this revelation caused 


her. 
Children, there is a moral to my story. C2 you 


my blood 
runs cold as I consider that of which this story 38 ® 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





How many of you are cherishing sins 
ch you consider only as innocent mice; but you will make of it.” 

hich _ hayes = pr ince ape! heed “But it’s just as much mine as yours, and I'd 
ting their tim ) = na 

ee their power? How many such mice am || like to Je why I can’t plant my seeds as 1 
wishing? Let us all examine carefully and in| choose. 

nd time the true characters of our pets.—Spring-| “Well, I wish I had.a bed to myself!” said | 


' yourself, for I don’t want such a looking thing as 


iad Republican. George, throwing down his trowel, and walking off. 
“George, Ellie, just come here and see some- | 
CLES 6S 6. Ga thing ae That was Aunt Rachel’s voice, on | 

Two boys were once playing under a tree, when | the porch, and she must have heard all they had | 
y nut fell wa a the — One of them said. They felt ashamed, but yet they went to, 
oe oe for I aay fall.” | her, to see what she had to show them. She was | 

«No, it is mine,” said the other, “for I picked it sitting on the lowest step, and looking down at 
0” _. |something on the ground. “Sit down here, chil- 

Just then a large boy came along, and he said, | dren, and help me watch these curious little ants.” 

a sagt anh © mene | “O, what a long string of them!” exclaimed 

ne to ‘oan? said he; “and I will decide Ellie, looking at the black line they made clear 
our quarrel for you.” | across the pathway. “What are they doing, Aunt 
“They gave it to him. So he cracked the nut, Rachel, and where do they all come from ?” 
wd gave one half the shell to one boy, saying, «tf you look very closely you will see that they | 
“his is for you because you saw the nut fall.” He | sa i chliiad> skp tuetie’ aunnie ‘ones aeaiiiniai 
ijen gave the other half shell to the second boy, ®T® N° going os 8 
gving, “This is yours, because you picked up the | wards me, and some are going toward the little 
git.” Then putting the kernel into his own mouth, hill they have made there at the other side of the 
je said, “And this is for my trouble in cracking it.” | path.” 

What do you think of the third boy ? “Why, so they are !” exclaimed George, who be- 

Pye | gan to forget his ill-humor; “and every one that 
713 GROWING VERY DARK, MOTHER. goes that way carries something with him; just 
DYING WORDS OF A SOLDIER BOY. | look !” 
‘Tis growing very dark, mother, “Isn’t it funny,” said Ellie; “and such little bits 
I cannot see the light ; . ’ 9 
The sun behind the purple hills of things, too; I don’t see how they can do it. 
PE... ay a — a wéidl “They look as if they thought it was real fun; 
I cannot on Ene stars, : and O, how fast they go!” 
I cannot see our floating flag, “Yes,” said Aunt Rachel; “and there is another 
Wah Re wane eaceniness tare, | thing you have not noticed, which I want you and 
Ellie especially to see. You say they go very fast, 
and some are coming up and some going down; 
; now shouldn’t you think they would run against 
each other, once in a while ?” 

“Why, yes; I don’t see how they can help it.” 

“They help it by turning out, George. See, 
; when one meets another, how they each turn out, 
' and so never get into any trouble with each other. 
Watch them now, quickly and busily passing and 
repassing one another, and not ever making any 
disturbance.” 

“Isn’t it queer,” said Ellie, stooping over and 
watvhing them very closely. 

“Yes, and isn’t it pleasant, too? What a good 
lesson they teach us of turning out. How smoothly 
we should travel through life if we got into the 
way of turning out for each other. Just now, I 
heard a little boy and girl having a sadly unpleas- 
ant time, because neither one was willing to turn 
out for the other.” 

“O, Aunty, do you mean us 2” 

“Well, Ellie, don’t you think it would have been 
pleasanter if one of you had turned out, and saved 
all those unkind, naughty words ?” 

“But Ellie wants to do such queer things, 

TURKISH EXPEDIENTS. Aunty, and I’m sure my way was best.” 

A Turkish testator left to his eldest son one-half; “Well, it would not have made any great differ- 
of his seventeen horses, to his second son one-third, | ence in the bed, George, and then all those hard 
tohis third son one-ninth of his horses. The exec- feelings and words would have been saved, and 
utor did not know what to do, as seventeen will | you would have worked on so nicely together, just 
wither divide by two, nor by three, nor by nine. | *. a : : : 
Adervise came up on horseback, and the executor | like these little ants that I was watching all the 
consulted him. The dervise said, “Take my horse | time, and wishing you were like them.” 
and add him to the others.” ‘There were then, “QO, Aunty, were you ashamed of us 2” 
tighteen horses. The executor then gave to the! «J was very sorry that, in such a little matter, 
eldest son one-half, nine; to the second son one- | ou were both so unwilling to give up.” 


third, six; to the third son one-ninth, two; total; ° : A P 
seeiieen, The dervise then said: “ion don’t | “Well, it was mean,” said George; “I think I’ll 
turn out next time.” 


want my horse now; I will take him back again.” 
“And so will I. Let’s go back to our bed, 


| George, and I'll begin right away by planting the 
seeds where you want them.” 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | And away they went together, loving and hap- 
|py; so they may be always, and so you may be, 
;my little readers, if you will only learn and re- 
; member this one little out-lesson of turning out. 

Boiling Spring, N. J. J. H. T. 

ie 
THE PURE IN HEART. 

A little girl having one day read to her teacher 
the first twelve verses of the fifth chapter of the 
| Gospel by Matthew, he asked her to stop and tell 


‘ . 4 ‘him which of these holy tempers, said by our Lord 
“Ellie,” said George, suddenly looking up from | to be blessed, she should savet like to have. She 
his work, “what are you planting there 2” | paused a little, and then said, with a modest smile, 
“Four o'clocks; I like them so much; don’t! “I would rather be pure in heart.” Her teacher 
rou” é | asked her = she —— ~~ oo all the rest. 
ae ; | “Sir,” she said, “if I could but obtain a pure heart, 
f an but what are ant planting them there | I should then have all the other pote spoken of 
or? Don’t put them in such a place, for pity’s jn this chapter.” And surely this was a wise and 
sake, Ellie !” a right answer. ™ : 
“What d ® where should I plant (the heart) are the issues of life.” It is in the heart 
them? J anor ias mye Chen aa that God sheds abroad the graces of his Spirit ; 
“But who ev 2 high fl ‘and from thence comes that “grace of the lips” 
ut who ever heard of having such high flow-' which shows forth the right mind within. 
8 80 near the middle of the bed? They ought | 


to be on the edge ; and mignonette, and pinks, and | 
such kind of flowers, in the middle.” 

“I don’t think so at all, George; I like the lar- 
gest ones in the centre, so they won’t hide the | 
others ; and I mean to plant them here !” 

“Now, Ell, you mustn't, I tell you! it'll spoil 
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*Tis growing very dark, mother, 
I cannot see your face, 
Yet I know that you are kneeling 
In your old familiar place ; 
And the low tones of your voice, mother, 
Come through the dark’ning air, 
As you bow beside my vacant bed, 
And pray your evening prayer. 





"Tis growing very dark, mother, 
The night comes cold and still, 

I cannot see the watch-fires gleam 
On yonder tent-crown’d hill ; 

A mist is on the river’s marge, 
A haze comes o’er my sight, 

I wait in vain for day to dawn, 
And bless me with its light. 


*Tis growing very dark, mother, 
Would God that you were here, 
For by the chill which o’er me steals 
I know that death is near. 

Yet darker, darker falls the gloom, 
But there is peace within, 

For e’er the morn yon pearly gates 
Will ope to let me in. 


Tis growing very light, mother, 
I see the angels’ wings ; 

No more the startling cry, “To arms!” 
Out on the still air rings ; 

But music from immortal lips 
Is softly floating down, 

And One whose head a halo wears, 
Holds forth a victor’s crown. 


en a ed 

















For the Companion. 
TURNING OUT. 


George and Ellie were busy planting seeds in| 
the pretty round bed their father had made for 
them. It belonged to them both, and they were | 
sure they should make it look very handsome, | 


vhen their seeds came up and the flowers bloomed 
al over. 








MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 

The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 
kind in the world:—and “very admirable for both private and 
public use.” [See written testimony more than ONE HUN- 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.) Mason 


the look . i ’ & Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GoLD MepaL 
8 of the bed ?. and besides, I'm the oldest, | ever awarded in this country—also, ELEVEN SILVER 8, 


and know best.” , and fourteen Diplomas ; in ajl, twenty-six First Premi —over 


| 
} 
i 
| 
' 
| 


God himself has said, “Out of it | 


THE HERO OF PORT HUDSON. 


MAJOR GEN. N. P. BANKS 
1s 


THE BOBBIN BOY. 





He is still rising. Read the Book, boys, and see how he be- 
came the man he is. 

In a neat box are the three Books, now ready at the principal 
bookstores. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 
THE PRINTER BOY. 
THE BOBBIN BOY. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 








PIANO-FORTE SONGS, 
ILUSTRATING THE INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. | 
“THE CUMBERLAND.” Words by Longfellow. Music by Boott. | 
Song and Chorus. 25 cts. | 
“CLOSE HIS EYES, HIS WoRK Is Dove.” Dirge for a Soldier. | 
Song and Chorus. Words by Boker. Music by Hutchinson. 25 cts. 


“Is THAT MOTHER BENDING O'ER Me.” Ballad. Music by J. 
C. Johnson. 25 ets. 
“KEEP THIS BIBLE NEAR YOUR HEART.” 25 cts. 


The above mailed post-paid on receipt of the price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 





35— 277 Washington Street. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 

256 Washington Street. 








256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
35—ly 
NEW BOOK. , 
THE 
OLD HORSESHOE: 
—oRr— 


SAMMY’S FIRST CENT. 
BY REY. WM. M. THAYER, 


Author of the “Bobbin Boy,” “Pioneer Boy,” “Merchant 
Prince,” &c. 


This is one of the best books Mr. Thayer has yet written, and 
is an invaluable book to lead the boys and young men to habits 
of strict integrity and honesty. 


There is no need of resorting to fiction for bright examples of 
human worth, when the real lives of men who have lived* fur- 
nish all that is needed to inspire the young heart with the high- 
est aims. ‘Truth is stranger than fiction,” to the young espe- 
cially, if it appears in a true man’s life. 


Price, $1. Published by the 


Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, 


35—4w TREASURER, 





PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


| the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
| supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair. pre- 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth, It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as atter the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautiiy and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without It. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 


edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 


| Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 


Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threugh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DeGeN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘That Mrs. S, A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Esg., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Ke- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Drttrxcuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 





REMOVAL. 

G. LAMKIN having removed to his new store, No. 5 TREMONT 
Row, (next door to Copeland’s,) and the largest retail establish- 
ment of the kind in New England, takes pleasure in calling the 
attention of the reader of the Companion to his unrivalled stock 
of custom-made Boots and Shoes, which he will sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Shop-worn goods at half-price. 

G. LAMKIN, 5 Tremont Row, 


33—4w Formerly No. 9. 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISI8S, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 

Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 
manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 

Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m 


trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 
ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Moruey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. S.A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiag to old men to the origmal hue of youth. 
This was done by @ single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Portgvs, Stanwich, Ct., writes ; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak, highly of 
it, after use." 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CaAmpBett, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 

" PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 
Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co.,I!1 , writes: 


“*] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
bal They acted like acharm. My hair is as it was thir- 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of ezxtraor- 
dinary merit. 

The books are new; with beautiful illustrations, substantial 
binding, and low prices. 

This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


ever offered to the public. 


N. BROUGTON, Jr., Depostrary, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





tr We solicit a carefal examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
facture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced ‘the 





“The oldest ! ’ | all competitors. 
he oldest! Well, I don’t care how old you) wires of Cabinet Organs, (manufactured aolely by Masox & 
we; if you say that, you don’t know best, andI| N.B. 
than’t mind you.” 


| of Music for the same, are published by M. & H. 
*,* Lilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 


neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;” while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

§a~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 





1 
| Address “‘“Masoy & Hamu, Boston,” or “Mason BrotHers, 
| New York.” 35—3m 


Instructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 
“Then you had better keep the whole bed to 





Mlustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
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ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing te ange removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A, Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procuse many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





ga We think that ¢f these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always INSIST on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373g 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK, 
49—lyp 
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YOUTHS COMPANION . 





“As light as a feather.” It is a proverb. Can 
we find something to talk about in what is “as 
light as a feather ?” 

Here lie two before me. They are feathers of a 
golden-winged woodpecker. Pussy caught the 
woodpecker, and its beautiful wings were left lying 
at the door. ‘They were picked up and laid away 
in an unseen room; but the rats got in and carried 
them off. Only these two feathers were left. 

The bird may well be called golden-winged, for 
one of these is a wing feather, and its under surface 
is, for the greater part of its length, a clear golden 
yellow; while on the upper side the shaft of the 
feather might be gold itself for its color and _bril- 
liancy. The other feather, from the thigh or side, 
I suppose, is a soft little one, gray and cream color, 
and black ; but the slender shaft of that is golden, 
too. 

Vo you know what I mean by the shaft of the 
feather? ‘There are three parts to feathers in gen- | 
eral. One is the barrel. ‘That is the hollow tube 
—of a horny kind of substance, which you know 
very well in the goose quill which you have seen 
made into pens. ‘The shaft is the rest of the stem | 
of the feather. That is hollow, too, for a little 
way; and in birds of flight, like the eagle or the 
hawk, that have to carry a heavy body high into 
the air, the hollow part of the feather is more than 
the other birds which do not need so much help to 
go light. Then comes what you would call the 





feathery part—which is set upon two sides of the | away from the particles of fruit, which, having been | 
flint, the stone is taken out, | 
Next, | 


shaft. . 

Let us look at this. You know it is almost like 
a soft, woven texture, though you can pull it apart | 
very easily ; but when the feather is in order, no} 


well; for you have seen feather fans which were | 
both beautiful and useful. But, as I said, you can 

pull apart that —a portion of the feather; you 

can, with some trouble, separate it into tiny soft 

filaments, that, in their natural state, lie close side | 
by side. What makes them lie so close, and hold | 
so fast to each other ? 

If you want to answer the question, get out your | 
little microscope. Put the feather under in a good | 
bright light. O,do you see that each of those tiny 
filaments—they are called the barbs of the feather 
—is a feather itself, and itself is barbed ? 


other; those of one barb crossing those of the, 
next. No wonder the water cannot get through! | 
No wonder the bird keeps warm, fly she how she 
will; in the teeth of cold wind, in the drift df the 
pelting rain, over the regions of ice and frost. No. 
wonder the little snow-bird can even keep her | 
yom ones warm in the nest, though she has! 
atched them on the very borders of the Polar sea. | 
And the great eagle can beat the air with his light, 
firm oar, and no fear that the air will make its way 
through; for if it dia, the oar would be good for | 
nothing ; and the water birds can plunge fearlessly | 
into the water after their prey, plunge in head and 


all, and fly off to the land with the fish they have | door of the Hall while the clock was striking) 

1 Whether his guests were present or not, | 
Not unfrequently new | 
The feathers which grow next to the body of the members of Congress, who were invited to dine| 


caught, themselves as dry as before they dipped in | 
the river! | 


bird are called down. ‘The filaments of those are 
not interlaced so closely, or not at all; neither are 
those of half the length of this little feather from | 


much the warmer covering, lying loose. But the | 
outer feathers, and the end of this little feather | 
which comes to the outside, are of the beautiful | 
close compact texture, which keeps all the wind | 
out, and all the warmth in. 

Little birds do not come out of the shell with | 
their feather dress ready, perhaps you know. = ‘Their | 
bodies have only little tufts of hair upon them. 
But where those tufts are, there is preparing a sort 
of sheath, of horny material, which soon pushes 
out of the skin, and the hairs drop off. Within 
that sheath the feather is made ready, and when it | 


is ready, it comes up out of the sheath, which dies, in my family, not to know when it was eight 


and falls away when it is no longer needed. 

What more is to be said about this little wood- | 
vecker’s feather? I think, perhaps, if you saw, as | 
| do, the sheen-like burnished gold which is so 


bright and exquisite upon the under surface of it, eral, whom he knew to be an excellent judge of 


you would think that God likes to have everything 


at Remember thig is the under part of the 
ird’s wing ; 


ing; and there are few to look then. Or except 
when the bird is killed, and some curious sports- 
man pulls open the golden wing, and wonders at 


it, or when the careless cook strips off the bright | to wait a week for another opportunity, merely for 


feathers by the kitchen fire. And yet He who 
gave the woodpecker his feathers has made them | 
so splendid. think He would like what is not 
seev of people’s thoughts and doings to be ‘beauti- 
ful and i ly too. I know He has promised to 
His own children, that they have been miserable 
and defiled, yet they shall be ‘as the wings of a 


yellow gold.”—Little American. 


A PIN-HUNTER. 
In the Rue du Bac, Paris, there died some days 





ago, about forty years of age, the Baron de Sevren, out of the cabinet where it used to be kept, and 
a gentleman who had devoted nearly all his life to , that as the lock remained uninjured, he was sensi- 


a most extraordinary pursuit, the excitement of 


which is said to have sent him to an untimely | transact no business, and must soon be deprived of 
grave. Amongst the property he left were found | his government, and probably of his life. The 


two‘large and heavy boxes, which, by the heirs, 
were supposed to contain cash, but turned out to 


be fill®d with hundreds of thousands of all'imag-| emy was an officer of rank, whom he had offended, | 
who was disposed to do him an injury.| 


inable kinds of pins. Some years ago, when’ in 
Paris, a gentleman of noble appearance was point- 
ed out to me, whose curious way of walking had 


attracted my attention. It was the Baron de Sev-: then set fire to the empty premises, and call out 


ren. He was walking along one of the roads of | 
the Bois de Boulogne, with his back bent, his eyes 
restlessly searching the ground, and now and then | 
stooping down, as if to pick up something. I then | 
learned that for the last twenty years his regular | 
habit had been to pass along the most frequented 
streets and places of public resorts, and to pick up 
any pins he discovered on the ground—a habit 
which, from a praise-worthy carefulness, had grad- 
ually become the dominating passion of his life. 
He has been noticed scrutinizing the floors in the, 
pit of theatres, hardly looking for a moment at the , 
stage; still more frequently he was seen searching | 
the lobbies leading to the boxes for the precious | 
treasures. Concert rooms formed his principal at- | 
tention; but the richest harvest, he confessed, 
were the numerous places of worship, which, of 
course, were regularly attended by this curious 
specimen of human eccentricity. 





VARIETY. 








THE DATE. 


There is no food that can be eaten so constantly, | 
or with so much impunity, as the date. It is like | 
bread, and is bread to whole nations of orientals. 
And what a delicious bread, baked by the sun, and 
showered in profusion upon the earth, to be gath- | 
ered and laid up for the future, either dry in huge | 
cerbels, or pressed into a conserve, which, when 
cut into slices, looks and eats like plum-pudding. | 


We have often been present while this dainty was | 
First, with a little brush made of | 


in preparation. 
fine palm leaves, the particles of sand are whisked | 


laid open with a a 
and if large and fine, laid aside for planting. 
the dates are thrown into a clean, strong, square 


vessel, like a tub, and having been closely pressed | 
water can possibly get through, nor even air, very | by heavy weights laid upon a thick board made to | 
Immense | 
quantities of this conserve are exported from Egypt | 
and Arabia into all the neighboring countries, | 
where it is much prized, especially in the harems, | 


fit, the whole process is completed. 


where the women and children may almost be said 
to eat it incessantly. 


No man can starve in a date country during the | 


three months of the year in which the fruit is eat- 
able, since he has but to throw up a stone into the 
tree to bring down his breakfast or his dinner. 
For this reason, chiefly, tents are pitched and vil- 


Each | lages built in palm groves ; and as hogs are turned | 
filament has a shining shaft, which you cannot see into the woods in acorn time, so children are let | 
with the naked eye; and on each side of this shaft | loose in the palm woods throughout the whole pe- 
filaments far cnn yet, which are called barbules, | riod of date harvest to collect their own provisions, | 
are arranged so that they are all laced into one an- | and feed as they list. You may often, as you jour-| 
ney along, observe whole troops of the little gour- | 
mands, who, having eaten to repletion, have fallen | 
asleep amid the remains of the meal; while the| 
generous tree, of whose bounty they have partaken, | 


waves and rustles over their heads, letting down 


occasionally glints of sunshine, which, glancing | 
over their dingy red caps and many-colored rags, | 


convert them into a curious picture. 
rn. es 
PUNCTUALITY OF WASHINGTON, 


When Gen. Washington assigned to meet Con- 
gress at noon, he never failed to be passing the 


twelve. 
he always dined at four. 


with him, delayed until dinner was half over; and 
he would then remark, 
“Gentlemen, we are punctual here. 


whether the hour has.” 

When he visited Boston, in 1789, he appointed 
eight o’clock, A. M., as the hour when he should set 
out for Salem; and while the Old South clock was 
striking eight, he was mounting his horse. 
company of cavalry which volunteered to escort 
him, were parading in Tremont Street after his de- 
parture, and it was not until the General reached 

‘Charles River bridge that they overtook him. On 
| the arrival of the corps, the General, with perfect 
good nature, said, 

“Major ——, I thought you had been too long 


o’clock.” 


Capt. Pease, the father of the stage establish-| 


ment in the United States, had a beautiful pair of 
horses which he wished to dispose of to the Gen- 


horses. The General appointed five o’clock in the 
morning to examine them. But the Captain did 


only to be seen when the bird is fly-| not arrive with the horses until a quarter past five, | 


when he was told by the groom that the General 
was there at five, and was then fulfilling other en- 
gagements. Pease, much mortified, was obliged 


delaying the first quarter of an hour. 
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A SHARP MANDARIN. 





A governor of a Chinese province was taken very | 


ill, and refused to admit any visitors into his 
house. 


view with him. On his entrance, he was surprised 


| to find no signs of sickness in his friend, and asked | 
The governor at 


what was the matter with him. 
length told him that he had lost the emperor’s seal 


ble that the seal was stolen. Of course he could 


‘mandarin inquired if he had any enemy in the 
city. The other answered, Yes; and that that en- 


jan 
| “Away, then,” replied the mandarin; “let all your 
valuable goods be secretly removed this evening ; 


My cook | 
the woodpecker’s side or thigh. They make so| never asks whether the company has arrived, but | 


The! 


This being told to a mandarin of his ac-' 
dove, covered with ‘silver, and her feathers with | quaintance, the latter was very much concerned, 
;and after many importunities, obtained an inter- 


for help, to which this officer must of ys re- 
pair with the rest, it being one of the principal du- 
ties of his place. As soon as you see him amongst 
the people, deliver him, in the public presence, the | 
cabinet, shut as it is, that it may be secured in his 

ossession. If he is the thief, he will put the seal 
in its place, otherwise, the fault will lie upon him 
for having taken so little care of it.” The governor 
followed his advice, and the next day received back 
his cabinet with the seal in it, both parties keeping 
the secret for their mutual safety. 
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THE SONG OF THE RAIN. 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensiy 


the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, fF 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, ang oth 


REMOVAL. 
A. M. McPHAIL €& CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MAN UFPACTURERg, 


ises, a © Pre, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOsToy, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANog 


will be fer sale and to let. 
Among the distinguished musicians who use and reco 


Mme> 
ABER 
A.M.McPHAIL& CO, 


885 WASHINGTON STREET, Bosqoy 





Lo! the long, slender spears, how they quiver and flash, 
Where the clouds send their cavalry down ; . 
Rank and file, by the million, the rain lancers dash, 
Over mountain, and river, and town ; 
Thick the battle-drops fall—but they drip not in blood; 
The trophy of war is the green, fresh bud ; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


The pastures lie baked and the furrow is bare ; 
The wells, they yawn empty and dry; 
But a rushing of waters is he in the air, 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM, 
A new Hymn and Tune Book just published, Containing 13) 


pages of choice and popular music fer Sabbath Schools. 


BY A. HULL. 
Price, in cloth, 30 cents each; $3 per dozen; in paper coven, 


$2 per dozen; $15 per hundred. Sample copies sent by mai 
postage free, upon the receipt of 20 cents, the retail price, 


2 Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
33—4W H. V. DEGEN & SON, 21 Compiy, 





And a rainbow leaps out in the sky. 
Hark! the heavy drops pelting the sycamore leaves, 
How they wash the wide pavement and sweep from the 
eaves! 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


See the weaver throws wide his one swinging pane, 
The kind drops dance on the floor; ‘ 
And his wife brings her flower-pots to drink the sweet 
rain, 
On the step of the half-opened door; 
At the time on the skylight far over his head, 
Smiles the poor cripple laid on his hospital bed; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


And away, far from men, where the high mountains 
tower, 
And the little green mosses rejoice, 


And the bud-headed heather nods to the shower, eo a ee Sena: By Howard 
And the hill torrents lift up their voice ; MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bun, 


And the pools in the hollows mimic the flight 
Of the rain, as their thousand points dart up in light ; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain ! 


And deep in the fir wood below, near the plain, 
A single thrush pipes full and sweet ; 
How days of clear shining will come after rain, 
Waving meadows and thick growing wheat! 
So the voice of hope sings in the heart of our fears, 
Of the harvest that springs from a great nation’s tears; 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 





. tO —_—__ 
WHERE IS THE MAN OF THE HOUSE?) 


The “physical appearance” ‘of some men some- 
times changes the current of events. A case oc- 
curred a few days ago. The children of two neigh- 
bors had their daily quarrels and fights, which 
resulted occasionally in bruised faces and torn gar- 
ments. The father of one family believing his 
children to have been sadly maltreated, and being 
a passionate man, concluded that the surest way to 
settle the differences between their households per- 
manently, would be to chastise the head of the 
other, family, although as yet he had never seen 
him. He, therefore, procured a rawhide, and 
abruptly entering his neighbor’s tenement, inquired 
in a threatening tone for “the man of the house.” 

“T am here, sir,” said a personage of upwards of | 
six feet, and weighing some two hundred and 
twenty pounds, as he approached to learn the busi- 
ness of his neighbor. 

“Did I understand you that you were the gentle- 
man of the house ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I—I just dropped in, sir, to see if this is 
your rawhide !” 





A TOAD WITH A COVER. 


An Irishman who had been but a few months in 
this country, and in the employ of a gentleman, in 
the suburbs, being sent with a note, with orders to | 
make all possible baste, found on his way a garden | 
tortoise, which he picked up, supposing it to be a 
pocket-book. Determining to be faithful to his 
errand, he did not stop to examine his supposed 
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G2 True secrets of cure in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigei 
Bilious Complaints, Headache, when caused by a foul stoma 
Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaints, Jaundice, k. 
Tuke a single Hunneweill’s Eclectic Pill every second 
night, live on wholesome food, and after finding just what vi 
keep the bowels steady, use them msn They assist naw 
cause no griping pains, bring the system back to tone, ani , 
disease is permanently cured, or money will be refunded. 
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prize, but placed it in his pocket, a rich reward 
when his errand was finished. Before he reached | 
home the tortoise made its way nearly out of his | 
pocket, but Patrick quietly reconsigned him. On| 
his arrival at the house he tvok it out, and to his | 
great disappointment, but full of excitement, rushed 
wildly into the kitchen, exclaiming to the cook: 

“Bessie! Bessie! did ye ever see a toad with a 
kiver ?” 
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A GOOD COAT. 

A Scotch nobleman, seeing an old gardener of 
his establishment with a very old, patched, though | 
not ragged coat, made some passing remarks on its | 
condition. 

“It is avery gude coat,” said the honest old 
man. 


“I cannot agree with you there,” said his lord- 
ship. 








old man ; ‘it covers a contented spirit, and a body | 

that owes no man anything; and that’s mair than | 

mony & man can say of his coat.” 
—_————_+or—____—_ 

BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


A lady in Switzerland, addressing a peasant who 
was working in his garden very early in the sea-, 
son, said, | 

“I fear the plants which have come forward so | 
rapidly, will yet all be destroyed by frosts.” 

“God has been our father a great while,” was the | 
reply. 
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As a party of gentlemen were taking supper at 
a country inn, one of the guests found the poultry | 
tough. After exercising his ingenuity to no effect | 
in trying to dissect a fowi, 
and asked : 

“Have you any such thing as a powder flask ?” 

“No, sir, we have not; do you want one ?” 

“Why, yes, I think the shortest way would be to | 
blow the fellow up.” 


he turned to the waiter | 


Ir you want to paint your face all over with | 
tracks, you have but to harbor vicious thoughts ; | 
but if you want to be good-looking, be good. | 


“Ay, it’s just a very gude coat,” persisted the | 
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made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will is 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for youn! 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained it! 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and‘ 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Price OF Presses ; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No4® 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who cm 
plate aes their libraries are kindly invited togivé 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

he plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade disco 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sem 


vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilté 
returning any books they choose to reject after an exam? 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our S# 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries 
principle in all parts of New England. 
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